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THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 


An angel form, with brow of light, 
Watched o’er a sleeping infant’s dream, 

And gazed as though his visage bright 
He there beheld in a stream. 


“Fair child, whose face is like to mine, 
O, come,” he said, “and fly with me; 
Come forth to happiness divine, 
For earth is all unworthy thee. 


“Tere perfect bliss thou canst not know ; 
The soul amidst its pleasures sighs ; 

All sounds of joy are full of wo; 
Enjoyments are but miseries. 


“Fear stalks amidst the gorgeous shows ; 
And, though serene the day may rise, 
It lasts not brilliant to its close, 
And tempests sleep in calmest skies. 


“Alas! shall sorrow, doubts and fears 
Deform a brow so pure as this ? 

And shall the bitterness of tears 
Dim those blue eyes that speak of bliss ? 


“No, no! along the realms of space, 
Far from all care let us be gone ; 
Kind Providence shall give thee grace 
For those few years thou might’st live on. 


“No mourning weeds, no sound of wail, 
Thy chainless spirit shall annoy ; 

Thy kindred shall thy absence hail, 
Even as thy coming gave them joy. 


“No cloud on any brow shall rest, 

Nought speak of tombs or sadness there ; 
Of beings like thee, pure and blest, 

The latest hour shall be most fair.” 


The angel shook his snowy wings, 
And through the fields of ether sped, 
Where heaven’s eternal music rings— 
Mother, alas! thy son is dead! 
Jean Resour. 


Aloral Cales. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No.3. 
BY “AUNT FANNY.” 

The picture now in my hand represents me, 
4s starting on my first journey. 1 was fifteen 
years old, yet never had I been more than twen- 
ty miles from home. I had rode to the pasture, 


and to visit friends, but these excursions were 
always made in our own wagon, and were dis- 


tinguished by nothing like “hair-breadth es- 
capes,” or romantic incident; but now an epoch 
in my life had come. I was actually going a 
journey, which was a journey—even to the 
great and wonderful city of New York! I 
could hardly believe it, and my brain grew fuir- 
ly dizzy as | thought of stages and steamboats; 
of staying in hotels, and of seeing a city—a re- 
al city with my own eyes! I dare say some 
travelled Miss of ten or twelve will turn up her 
nose in high disdain at this, and exclaim,‘ ‘How 
green!” Yes, [ was green, so far as knowing 
any thing of the world was concerned; but for 
that very reason I was prepared to enjoy every- 
thing with a zest and freshness, none but the 
green can know. I knew something of books: 
my soul had been touched and softened by the 
eloquence and pathos of gifted authors, as well 
as by the serene beauty breathing forth from 
the quiet home-scenery around me; but of men 
and women, of customs and manners, I knew 
nothing, save es exhibited in the one variety 
presented in our little village. 

There had been some mysterious movements 
taking place for a week or more. A changeable 
brown silk of my aunt’s had been made over for 
me, and “looked as well as new ;” anda brown 
cambric bonnet brought from the milliner’s ina 
neighboring town. I thought both extremely 
elegant, especially the former, with its “leg of 
mutton” sleeves, expanded to their full extent 
by canvass “stiffeners.” I knew not what these 
remarkable events portended, till Sunday night 
my aunt informed me that Mr. Perkins, (a neigh- 
bor of ours) was going to New York to bring 
his wife and Clara home, and had invited me to 
accompany him. She had given her consent, 
and we were to go on Tuesday. 

Now Clara Perkins had been my bosom friend 
from childhood; the sympathizing recipient of 
all my joys and griefs, the trusted confidante in 
all love affairs, and the sharer of all my plans 
for brilliant usefulness and heroism; (for all 
girls in their teens expect to be heroines before 
they die) so nothing could be more delightful 
than this proposal. Mrs. P. and Clarahad been 
four weeks in New York, visiting friends, and 
were now ready to return. I cannot describe 
the delicious flutter of spirits into which this 
intelligence threw me. I could scarcely eat, 
drink or sleep like a rational being,and my poor 
aunt’s sense of propriety was sadly shocked by 
my short-comings in domestic duties. 

It was May—the 10th of May, when we left 
home. Full well I recollect the evening on 
which we bade farewell to the dear old village. 


have in the early part of May. The stage left 
at 
3 o’clock A. M. 


tion on embarking for a voyage round the globe, 
than swelled my heart and moistened my eyes, 
as I rode through our street after the old bay 


that no ordinary event had taken it from its 





, five miles distant from my home, at 
So it was determined to go 
there Monday night, after an early tea. An 
experienced traveller would have felt less emo- 


horse that night. The hair-trunk, with my best 
apparel therein contained, sat in front of us, 
wearing a solemn aspect, as if fully conscious 


quiet corner in the dark closet, to mingle again 
in the turmoils and conflicts of a busy world.— 
How exciting had been the packing of that 
trunk! Of what tremendous importance had 
seemed the right position of even my hair brush 
ora pair of shoes! And the new silk—why, a 
politician never watched the fate of a nation 
with more observing interest than I watched the 
folding and placing of thatdress. The delight- 
ful bustle, the charming excitement of that hour 
can never be felt but once in a lifetime. A 
second journey may be pleasant and exciting, 
but it can never be like the first—no, never! 

We reached N in safety a little after 
sunset, and I was ushered into the Jadics’ parlor 
of the stage hotel. I felt a choking sensation 
in my throat as I caught a last look of old Bay, 
returning to his home. He seemed the only 
link which bound me to that distant spot, and 
now I was fairly launched on the voyage of dis- 
covery. There was a strangeness even in the 
furniture of the room, and the noisy running of 
the servants back and forth, in the spacious 
hal. I felt awkward sitting there alone, and 
almost began to fear that after all, travelling 
might not be such a delightful thing. Should 
I not have been as happy in my own chimney- 
corner, reading the newspaperaloud? My rev- 
erie was broken in upon by the entrance of a 
smart-looking young man, who ushered in two 
ladies, with’ shawls and carpet-bags on their 
arms. I timidly withdrew to a seat near the 
window, and surveyed them with a most rever- 
ential feeling ; for they seemed so much at ease, 
chatting and laughing as if they were at home, 
and were so showily dressed, that I supposed 
they must be some of the first ladies in the land. 
I had yet to learn that the first ladies in the 
land do not wear finery when they travel, or 
talk loud in public rooms. I wondered if they 
were going to New York, for [ had no very 
clear conception of any other reason for being 
there. My reverence was somewhat abated, by 
finding from their conversation that they were 
only going to the next town, and had lived as 
hired girls in an adjoining street. Not but that 
they might be very respectable and excellent 
girls for all that, but it brought them down from 
the towering pinnacle to which my imagination 
had exalted them. 

There is something laughable in the expec- 
tations and mistakes of a young girl, who has 
grown up in the retirement of a secluded home; 
and at the same time something sweet and beau- 
tiful in the trusting simplicity of her nature.— 
She is disposed to see everything in its best 
light ; to color every object in the rose tints of 
her own happy heart ; to believe that things are 
what they seem; and, while the experience of 
after life may give her ease and confidence in 
herself, it can never bring back that sweet be- 
lief in the truth and goodness of strangers, 
which made her then so frank and unsuspicious. 
In after life she may find friends of more ex- 
alted worth, and those dearer to her than even 
her girlish enthusiasm dreamed of, but she will 
not trust at first sight, or open her heart to all 
who have smiling faces and civil words, as she 





In a little time Mr. Perkins came in with the 
lady of the house, who very kindly asked me to 
go and sit with her, in her own parlor; but at 
the suggestion of Mr. Perkins, I decided to re- 
tire to my room. Now a mortal fear had pos- 
sessed me from the first, that I should not wake 
up in season for the stage, and.I ventured to 
suggest the doubt to the kind-spoken landlady. 
She smilingly assured me { should be called in 
season, and that I might go to sleep without 
any anxiety about it. How wonderful it was to 
be conducted to my room by a servant,carrying 
a lamp thro’ long halls and around divers cor- 
ners, till [ was quite sure I should never find 
my way down alone. How exciting to be left 
ina strange room by myself, surrounded by 
people I knew nothing of, and to take my key 
and unlock my trunk! How charming to find 
everything I wanted in plain sight! I laid my 
combs and brushes on the dressing-table,opened 
my little Testament and sat down to read; but 
alas! my spirits were ina sad flutter, and I 
scarcely saw the words my eye ran over. I 
thought of my home with much the same feel- 
ings as a tempest-tossed sailor recalls the land 
of his birth, when he is thousands of miles away 
from it; and uttered a fervent petition that God 
would keep me, and all that I loved, from harm 
till we met again. 
Morality. 
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CAROLINE THOMPSON, 


OR THE ELDEST SISTER. 


Mr. Thompson was seated at his writing desk, 
absorbed in a literary labor, when Caroline, his 
eldest child, opened the door—advanced a few 
steps—paused fora moment upon seeing her 
father so busily occupied—but again proceed- 
ed, encouraged so to do, by the waving of his 
left hand, and his parental smile, assuring her 
of a welcome. He was not so deeply merged 
in the student as to be unaware of the presence 
of so faithful and Joving a child. She was fol- 
lowed by a train of little ones, who were cling- 
ing to her dress, or holding her hand—their 
countenances showing that they were much in- 
terested in the matter their sister had brought 
before their father for guidance and decision, 

“What has brought such a crowd to my 
study this morning ?” said Mr. Thompson, lean- 
ing back in his chair, and looking at the group 
from over his glasses, 

“A letter sir—a letter sir,” cried the children 
in the same breath—“a letter from aunt Ger- 
trade.” 

Mr. Thompson received the opened epistle, 
and commenced reading it. He soon found it 
contained an urgent invitation for Caroline to 
pass a few weeks in the country with her cous- 
Ins. 

“Oh we cannot let sister go,” said Charles, 
as soon as the letter was folded up and handed : 
to Cary; “how can we live without her? who 
will help me with my lessons, and cover my 
books, and mend my kite, and”— 

“And who will dress my dolls, and show me - 
how to fix my baby-house?” said Nelly, her 
tremulous tone of voice plainly indicating that 
tears were ready to flow. 

“T am sure I shall never learn my music les- 
son, either,” said Abby, “without Cary, and 
how can I sew without her? Oh papa, don’t let 
sister leave us, will you?” 

Little Willie, who was clinging closely to his . 
sister’s neck, kissing her every minute, then 
said, “I do say you mus’n’t go, for you do every ; 











It was a cold, chilly evening, such as we often 


then did, 


thing for Willie.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














Mr: Thompson smiled, and told the little fel-|ed speech—no one can be pcrfect. It is be- 


tow he had truly expressed the sentiments of all 


cause you do not know my heart, that you think 


the others, in the fewest words, and that the! me perfect. I sin every day—yes, every hour ; 
reason he had given for the stay of his sister, | but I try to do what I know to be right ; and if 


was the argument for her going. 


we strive, and pray, God will hear our prayer, 


“ Yes, Caroline,” he exclaimed, “ your untir-| and give us a new heart, and a better spirit.— 


ing faithfulness, for so long a time, should be 
crowned with a respite. You must have rest— 
and take some pleasure this summer with your 
cousins in the country. The change of scene- 
ry, air, and friends, will give a bloom again to 
your pale cheek, and I know these little ones. 
will gladly give their consent to your going 
from them, after they have thought over the 
many things you have done, merely for their 
pleasure and comfort. They cannot be so self- 
ish, as to even wish you not to leave home.” 

For some time the children were silent, but 
at last they even hoped that the day would soon 
come, that would take away Cary from her re- 
sponsibilities and labors, to rest and quict. 

Caroline Thompson at sixteen, was mother- 
tess. Five younger than herself were left un- 
der the care of her father and herself only.— 
Daily did she go forth from her chamber to 
life’s duties, with a trusting, resolving heart; 
God above to direct her steps, and the blessed 
memory of her sainted mother to urge her on- 
ward in the path of rectitude. She had resolved 
at the bedside of her dying mother, to act the 
part of a parent to the little ones under her care, 
and most beautifully had that resolution been 
carried into practice—ever striving by example 
to show them the truth and loveliness of her 
precepts. A sunny, tranquil disposition greatly 
aided the young girl, for without it she would 
have sunk under the many trials and labors she 
was called upon to bear. When Nelly would 
come to her with her broken doll, or Charles 
shew her the fragments of his once beautiful 
kite, she would say, “ Never mind—I will get 

ou another,” or “I can easily make a prettier 

ite than that ever was.” She always had a 
word of comfort for every kind of trouble. As 
the new hatched brood naturally seeks shelter 
under the wing when danger is nigh, so would 
this young family run with trusting soul, and 
loving heart, to the arms of the “ eldest sister,” 
when clouds were about their path, or sorrow 
had already encompassed them, Caroline was 
constantly giving up her will and pleasure for 
those of others—always having a thought about 
the comfort and happiness of those around her. 
Can it be wondered then that her brothers and 
sisters were loth to part with so good and faith- 
ful a friend ? 

Caroline hesitated for several days about go- 
ing to her aunt’s, but at last concluded to go, as 
Mrs. Ellis sent word to have Willie, the young- 
est, accompany his sister ; and also promised to 
let her own daughter go to the city to fill in a 
measure the place Cary would leave unoccu- 
pied. 

The evening previous to the departure, found 
Caroline seated on the sofa with all the children 
about her. As nine o’clock drew nearer, and 
nearer, each one drew nearer and nearer to the 
loved sister. One sat upona cricket at her feet, 
looking up into her face, while another leaned 
upon her neck: a third sat upon the sofa by her 
side, holding one hand, while the other two 
were on her lap, both holding with their tiny 
ones, the other. 

“ Oh how lonely we shall be to-morrow night 
at this time,” said Charles,wiping his eyes with 
the sleeve of his coat. 

“And I shall have to go to bed alone, with no 
sister Cary to help me undress, and sing me to 
sleep,” said Sarah, mournfully. 

“And who will hear me say my prayer?” 
quired Abby. 

“Your dear cousin Helen,” replied Cary,— 
“she will sit by your bedside, and hear you say 
san prayers, my darlings. You will dearly 

ove her, for she is kind and good. There will 
be many things, I dare say, } will do for you, 
that I have never thought of. So I want you 
all to love her, and be obedient and respectful, 
in every word and action. Remember, that 
though [ am absent and cannot see you if you 
are naughty, yet God, your ibeavesibe Father, 
knows even your wicked thoughts; and live al- 
ways, as if you could see with your mortal eyes, 
God looking at you, wherever you go—wherev- 
er you stay.” 

_ “We will try to do right,” said Charles, hav- 
ing recourse again to his coat sleeve—* but we 
are always doing or saying many wrong things 
—if we could only be like you, we should be 
perfect.” 

“No, no,” replied Caroline—* that is a wick- 


in- 


Do you remember what is printed on Nelly’s 
mug ?—‘ Do thy best, and leave the rest.’” 

“But,” faultered Sarah, “my best is real 
naughty.” 

Their conversation was here interrupted by 
the arrival of their father and their cousin, who 
had just come in the cars. The little ones liked 
very much the appearance of their cousin Hel- 
en, and with a few bright hopes, mingled with 
the sad thought of the morrow’s event,they sep- 
arated for the night. 

* * 


* * 


I have taken one leaf from the history of a 
life—the life of a dear friend of myown. This 
eldest sister is among earth’s brightest exam- 
ples of forbearance, self.denial, and true piety. 
May she long be spared to make glad the hearts 
of all who know her. Like her, dear reader, 
live for the good of others; and when you are 
called away from this life of discipline, a home 
enduring will be prepared for you by that a 


oS 


you have here loved and obeyed. 





ORIGINAL. 


SCHOOL DAYS. 


Very pleasant memories they are, of my 
school days at A. Bright and happy days, when 
no corroding care or depressing grief saddened 
my young existence. [How well I remember 
my teachers—very much I loved and respected 
them. One was stern, but kind; the other gen- 
tle and lovely. Her affectionate and sweet na- 
ture won the hearts of all her pupils. God bless 
her; and my young companions in study too; 
our pleasant rides and walks, and moonlight 
rambles—all then, was “couleur de rose.” 

There was one sweet spot where we spent 
many recess hours; a beautiful grove of thrifty 
oak. How sweet the perfume of fresh leaves, 
how soft the green moss carpet—our tread, as 
we danced over it, was as light as the stealthy 
step of the Indian, who years ago, perhaps, 
made this cool spot his hunting ground. I loved 
to part the moss,and find the checkerberry,with 
its crisp and tender leaves, and its bright red 
berries—and the dear little hid-away wild flow- 
ers ; the pipsisewa, the wood-anemone, the mod- 
est snow-drop, and sweet violet, the glorious 
fringed gentian, the trailing arbutus, and many 
others. 

This beautiful spot always seemed to me the 
home of some dear little fairy, with azure wing, 
who came on a sunbeam, and hid in the cups of 
the flowers, dispensing to us many joys. How 


I loved in a dreamy mood to lie down on the}. 


grass, in the still noon, and listen to the sum- 
mer breezes as they sighed so gently through 
the tree tops; it seemed like the strains of far- 
off music. Sometimes we would ramble there 
in the morning, while the gentle dew was on 
each branch and spray, and we would see in 
the bell of each little flower a sparkling drop, 
bright and beautiful as a diamond or a star, as 
if the dew had just kissed the lip of the flower. 

Oh, these sweet, pure flowers, how they 
touch the heart! Surely theirs is a ministry of 
love, designed by our Father in heavento strew 
our pathway from the cradle to the grave. The 
infant, with a tiny shout, stretches its hand ea- 
gerly for them. The adornment of the fair girl 
for the bridal, would not be complete, without 
them braided in her hair, and for her, they are 
placed on the altar. The eye of the invalid 
kindles at the sight of them,and their fragrance 
blesses the sick room. In that prison cell, the 
heart of the poor solitary is cheered by them, 
and as he looks on them, placed thefe by the 
hand-of affection, he feels that in this cold world 
he is not quite forgotten,that God is his Father, 
and He is good. And again, we 


“ Bring flowers, fresh flowers, 
On the bier to shed.” 


When our hearts are breaking, and we go with 
our loved ones, as far as we may—to the por- 
tals of the grave—what more can the hand of 
love do for them but strew over their loved and 
precious remains, pure, sweet flowers, emblems 
of the life immortal, which we fondly hope is 
theirs ? 

Connected with all my pleasures at the school 








in A. was one being, a tangible creature of flesh 
and blood, and no fairy, who was certainly the 





my recollections of it. Prof. Joel, as he was 
called ; his little brown house was quite in the 
woods ; it stood just across the road, opposite 
our beautiful grove, surrounded by its little 
garden. It was lonely enough, but it seemed 
pleasant to us school girls. I loved to look at 
the smoke as it curled up from the little chim- 
ney. Many a penny’s worth of foaming beer 
did we get from aunt Dinah, old Joel’s wife— 
but we did not like Dinah very well, or her dog 
Snap either. She was rather ill-natured we 
thought, and Snap partook of the nature of his 
ebon mistress. But I must tell you about good 
old Joel, we all loved him—we could not get 
on, even fora day, without him. There was 
not a more important person in the institution. 
Punctual as the sun, his black, smiling visage 
appeared at the door of the academy. We 
called him Prof. Joel, and so he was—of sweep- 
ing and cleaning, and bell ringing—and that 
wasn’t all—no class in Chemistry could get 
through its experiments without Joel. Oh, you 
te have called him Professor, could you 
have seen his important and self-satisfied looks. 
I really believe he thought himself of as much 
consequence in the institution as the Principal 
himself. And when the great electrical ma- 
chine was drawn out into the academy grounds 
for experiments, he carefully adjusted it, and 
made it ready for use. I almost hear now, his 
comical negro laugh,when some “young misse,” 
as he called us,on receiving too heavy a shock, 
jumped and screamed a little beyond the bounds 
of decorum. Some days before examination, 
we spent in decorating our academy hall with 
green. We rifled our dear oak forest, to sup- 
ply our wants. Oh how we did luxuriate in 
this employment. Hours and hours we sat un- 
der the trees, weaving wreaths and garlands.— 
Joel was always on hand at these important pe- 
riods; he was in his glory then. He thought 
he had taste in these matters, and so he had.— 
When all was ready, his little donkey cart con- 
veyed our garlands to the academy. And then 
the decorations commenced in earnest ; the fes- 
tooning of wreaths, the arches, the harps and 
the stars, &c. &c. When all was finished, it 
seemed like enchantment—a classic spot indeed 
—and then came our examination ; dreaded, but 
longed for. The solemn row of venerable trus- 
tees assembled to ascertain exactly how far we 
had climbed the hill of science, numerous spec- 
tators: but I have said enough. All examina- 
tions are much alike,but all schools do not have 
such a Professor as old Joel, or so eat a 
grove of oak as we had at A. M. 

















Natural History. 








ORIGINAL. 


DO GS.—NO. VII. 
. THE ESQUIMAUX DOG. 


This is a kind of dog which none of you, my 
young friends, have probably ever seen, but you 
may be interested to learn something about his 
habits and disposition. This dog is almost from 
his birth trained to make himself useful. He is 
employed in the extreme parts of North Ameri. 
ca as a beast of burden and draught. When 
the Esquimaux Indian goes in pursuit of the 
seal, the reindeer, the bear, &c., his dogs carry 
the materials for his temporary hut, and the few 
necessaries which he needs to support life.— 
These dogs, when yoked toa sledge, will fre- 
quently draw their master and family a distance 
of sixty miles in a day, over the frozen plains 
of those cold regions. Even at the age of four 
or five months, they are harnessed with older 
animals to a sledge, and compelled, (often by 
brutal chastisement) to draw heavy weights.— 
They thus become accustomed to the service 
which they afterwards perform with so much 
willingness and sagacity. 

They are very similar in appearance to the 
Shepherd dog of England, but are more muscu- 
lar and broader chested, owing to severe work ; 
some of them, however, are said to be as sym- 
metrical as our most beautiful Newfoundland 
dogs. When an Indian desires to take a jour- 
ney, he harnesses a number of dogs varying 
from six to twelve, to his sledge, by means of a 
single trace, without reins. An old and tried 
dog is placed as their leader, who obeys the 
voice of his driver, who sits on the front of the 
sledge with a whip in his hand, which is long 
enough to reach the leader. The whip they 











use as seldom as possible, for these dogs, al- 





genius of the place, and is associated with all | though tractable, are ferocious, and will not en- 









































wished to finish anything I was doing, J should |” 
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Ne, § A put of 
dure much whipping. When one is beaten he it? 
attacks his neighbor, and so on through the WwW 
whole string of dogs ; and they become perfect. ‘Ant 
ly unmanageable ; and the safety of those in the minut 
sledge is endangered. The carriage must then many 
be stopped, and the dogs readjusted. It is im. natior 
portant therefore that the leading dog be very into @ 
docile and sagacious, and even then at times, every 
particularly when going towards home,the lead. ways | 
er will start off on his own pace, which is gen. fault 
erally at the top of his speed, and no command hard t 
of his driver will stop him. These dogs will but re 
each of them draw a weight of one hundred and and in 
twenty pounds over the snow, at the rate of sey. time t 
en or eight miles an hour. The speed of the I de 
Esquimaux dog equals that of many horses, and said Ji 
without him the inhabitants of those regions in her 
where he is found could scarcely contrive to the ful 
live, for in life he is their most useful servant, ‘Th 
and after he is dead they use his_ skin, sinews, easier 
bones, and indeed every part of him is made B order 
conducive to their profit or advantage. And I 
In Sideria,there are established relays of this to com 
kind of dog, like fast horses in other countries, And 
who travel with incredible swiftness, always to say 
finding the track, even if covered with snow to reform 
a considerable depth. ter boy 
Chabert, the man called the “Fire King,” 
whom you have perhaps all heard spoken of, =o 
had one of these dogs who would draw him ina 
light carriage twenty milesa day. He asked 
two hundred dollars for him, and sold him for 
nearly that sum. He was a most beautiful an. [ —— 
imal of the kind, and would do almost anything 
which his master ordered. Just after Chabert Litt! 
had agreed to sell him, the dog fell and broke h < 
his leg. His master was greatly in need of the ath “ 
money, and was ata loss what to do. He f.- i 2 at 
nally took him to a surgeon, talked to the dog, pet : 
pointed to his leg, and requested the surgeon to ag 
bandage it, and to pat-him on the head, which | er 
he did, and offered him his hand to lick. Cha. |) Youd. 
bert then held up his finger to the animal, and |) {° *h 
gently shaking his head at him, left the house. poor ] 
The dog quietly submitted to have the leg set, [7 ah 
although it must have been very painful. He | calling 
was patient and submissive for a month, when | Sh a 
the limb was perfectly sound. Not a trace of |) ~©° 
the fracture remained, and the purchaser never TR a 
knew that the leg had been broken. “we 
Este.ir. rae 
ee tress h 
lighted 
Parental. — 
delight 
JUST MY LUCK. one 
‘James, you had better attend to the night FF tient, a 
wood,’ said Mrs. Forsyth to her son, who had § she gor 
become deeply interested in a book he was pe- ff She w: 
rusing. where 
‘Wait a minute, mother; I want to finish this [© are hay 
page, I am right in the middle of it now,’ Littl 
His mother did wait, and although she said J Sunday 
nothing, yet she was deeply grieved. When 9 to see 
he had read that page through, he feared he [i pany o 
should lose the force of it, if he laid it aside silent 
just then. And what difference would it make J by a lo 
if the wood was brought in five minutes later? © of the | 
Mrs. Forsyth allowed him to take his own time § heaver 
for it, so it was almost dark before he thought [) a- 
of leaving his. book. ‘hen he went at it ina 
great hurry, and in splitting some kindling, he | 
scratched his hand very badly. And when he }— 
again entered the neat little sitting room where | 
his mother was at work,he was crying and com- 
plaining bitterly. 
‘Oh dear! oh dear! I was splitting some wood, 
and a great stick flew up and hurt my hand 60. Af 
You know it’s just my luck,’ —— 
‘Come and sit down by me, James ; I wantto an + 
talk with you a little. You think you are very 1 Be 
unlucky, don’t you?” a 
‘Yes, I do, mother ; I am always getting hurt, Lis 
and it isn’t my fault, either.’ ~~ 
‘Was it not your fault to-night, my son? | <4 ~ 
‘Why no; how should I[ know the stick was 7 bi Me 
going to hit me?” ‘ Me all 
‘ Yes, but if it had not been so dark and late, “%, Oh L 
you would not have been in such a hurry and k 
so careless. I spoke to you in season to do it — 
all by daylight, but [ let you manage your own i, hi 
way, to see what would be the result¢ I have | ines 
noticed lately that whenever anything is given 7} ond! 
you to do, ‘ wait a minute,’ is your almost cot- I 
stant reply.’ a 
. Wel, what difference does a minute make, el bi 
any way? hi 
‘What would your father say, if, because! 4, a 
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put off breakfast till dinner time ; would he like 
it?” 


I 

‘Why, I suppose not.’ 

‘And besides,the excuse which is good for one 
minute, is equally as good for the next, and for 
many more; and, as a consequence of procrasti- 
nation, is crowding the business of an hour 
into a moment’s space, you hurry through with 
every thing, only half doing it. So you are al- 
ways complaining of ill luck. Now this very 
fault of yours is the cause. No doubt it seems 
hard to break off from a thing in the midst of it, 
put recollect if you do everything promptly 
and in its proper place, you will have more 
time to do with. 

‘J don’t see but that is reasonable, mother,’ 
said James, looking earnestly and thoughtfully 
inher face, ‘and 1 will try and do better for 
the future.’ ; ; 

‘That is right, my son. You will find it far 
easier after a little while to do things in their 
order, than to leave all toa leisure moment.— 
And I think you will not have so much ill luck 
to complain of hereafter.’ 

And now, my dear young friends, I have only 
tosay in conclusion, that James Forsyth has 
reformed, and is a much happier and much bet- 
ter boy. Go thou and do likewise. 

[Zion’s Herald. 


Sabbath School. 
q LITTLE MARY. 
| Little Mary was a happy Sunday-school 
scholar in the beautiful town of Boonsboro, Md. 











F Although not five years old when she was taken 
| from earth to her home in paradise, she mani- 


) feated gr@at love and delight for religious du- 
ties. She would not go to bed nor get up again 
without kneeling and saying her prayers; in- 
deed, although so young, she seemed to enter 
into the spirit of prayer. Not long before her 
death her mother found her one day in her room 
on her knees, with her little hands lifted up in 
calling on her dear Savior to take her to heaven. 
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crown in glory. : 

Every Sabbath morning she went with her 
mother to class-meeting ; and if anything came 
») in the way to keep her from going, it would dis- 
) tress her. The Sabbath-school she greatly de- 
> lighted in; nothing would keep her from being 
> off to school with a smiling countenance and 
delighted heart. 

When it pleased our heavenly Father to lay 
the hand of disease on her, she was very pa- 
) tient, and did not complain. Every day, until 
she got too weak, she would say her prayers.— 
She wanted to die, to go to that blissful abode 
where angels, saints, and millions of children 
are happy forever. 

Little Mary was much beloved by her dear 
Sunday-school associates. Many of them came 
to see her cold body in death, and a large com- 
pany of them followed her in procession to the 
silent grave. May they all follow her example 
by a love of prayer and of the delightful duties 
of the Sabbath-school, so they will meet her in 
heaven.—S. S, Adv. F. Dyson. 


— 











Religion. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE INDIAN’S PRAYER. 


A few years since in attending an Indian 
camp-meeting in the “ far West,” I was deeply 
interested in the recital of. the conversion of a 
tall, athletic Indian tha® stood before me.— 
Translating it from the Ojibway to our lan- 
guage, it was:—“One day me went to the 
white man’s meeting—all the Indians were hap- 

py and singing. Me feel bad—me was going 
@to wigwam—me was no happy. Me had a 
blanket, tobacco-box, powder-horn, and rifle.— 
Me all alone—me fall on the snow—me say,— 
‘Oh Lord! if you give me the new religion that 
#)make poor Indian happy, me give you blanket.’ 
But me feel no better—me all big here—(plac- 
™ng his hand upon his breast)—me walk little 
urther—me fall down again—me say,—‘Oh 
Lord! if you give me new religion that make 
poor Indian happy, me give you blanket, me 
give you tobacco-hox.? Me walk again—me 
" eel bigger here—{again placing his hand upo 
“his breast)—me sorry—me _sick—me fall dow 
/8gtin—me say,—‘ Oh Lord! if you give me the 





































She often said she wanted to go and see her I 


new religion that make poor Indian happy, me 
give you blanket, me give you tobacco-box, me 
give you powder-horn.’? Me get up—me heavy 
—me no walk—me fall down in the snow—me 
say louder,—‘ Oh Lord! if you give me the new 
religion now, that make poor Indian happy, me 
give you blanket, me give you tobacco-box, me 
give you powder-horn, me give you good rifle.’ 
Me get up—me most to wigwam—me feel sor- 
ry—me so wicked—me ’fraid to die—me cry— 
me lay down—me say,—‘ Oh Lord! if you give 
me now the religion right off, that make poor 
Indian happy, me give you blanket, me give 
you tobacco-box, me give you rifle-—me scream 
—me cry,—‘Oh Lord! me give you poor Indian 
himself” Me get up—me light—me go home 
—me happy—me no sorry—me laugh—me no 
cry—me sing—me little bird, me so happy.” 

“ Oninda, oninda,” (yes, yes,) shouted many 
an Indian, that had listened with breathless at- 
tention to this poor red child of the forest’s re- 
cital of his conversion to the Savior. 

Aneetina J. Knox. 





Nurserp. 


1 CAN BE QUEEN AT HOME. 
Tt was the afternoon before May-day, and all 
the children were to have a holiday on the mor- 
row, for the teachers had told them that there 
would be no school. Miss Sarah had come 
home with high anticipations of a joyful time. 
Some of the boys and girls had made arrange- 
ments for a May party, and she was to be cho- 
sen queen; so she hastened to ask her mother’s 
consent, and get her to aid in carrying out the 
plans of her schoolmates. 
Soon, however,the sky began to grow cloudy, 
and Sarah was sorry to hear her father say, as 
he came in to tea, that he thought the next day 
would be rainy; but she uttered no words of 
murmuring or complaint. In the evening when 
the air grew chill, and it commenced raining 
quite hard, her mother observed to her, that she 
thought the storm would prevent her being 
made queen of the May party. “O, well, then 
can be queen at home,mother,” was the cheer- 
ful reply. 
So should young people always learn to ac- 
commodate themselves to circumstances over 
which they have no control, without complain- 
ing. All the girls may be queens at home ; and 
though clouds and storms prevail without, they 
may wear a crown of cheerfulness. Sarah 
showed by her good temper and cheerfulness 
under disappointment, that she was worthy of 
the place to which her school-mates had chosen 
her.— Child’s Paper. 


MARY AND HER CAT. 


Little Mary Hartwell did not live in a city 
where she never could enjoy the pleasure of 
gathering flowers, and searching in the new 
green grass for the modest violet, and the pure 
anemone; for her father had died when she was 
a little baby, and her mother resided with her 
mother, a lady who appeared to our little friend 
as very, very old, and often would she wonder, 
“if grandma ever had been a little girl, and had 
enjoyed running about as she did now.” 

Mary often was obliged to pass many hours 
very quietly, when in the house, for grandma 
was confined to her room, and often desired to 
have her sit with her to amuse her with her 
prattle. Mary loved to hear about grandma’s 
little brothers and sisters, and her eyes often 
filled with tears, as she thought that she had no 
brother or sister to love; but then she would 
quickly brush them away and call her pretty 
Friskie, and laying her head upon her shoulder, 
would gently pat her head, and say, “but then 
perhaps we should not be such good friends, 
dear kitty, and what should I do without you?” 

In the morning, if Mary had not awakened as 
early as usual, Friskie’s voice might be heard 
calling her, and often her little bright eyes 
might be seen, peeping,under the coverlid, and 
Yo her gentle purrings arousing the sleeping 
child. 

To whom but Friskie, could Mary impart all 
her sorrows, for her mother was often too busy 
to listen to her, and Friskie was so gentle, so 
affectionate,and if Mary’s little heart was troub- 
led, and the tears would come, Friskie would 
look up so troubled, and would rub her little 
head and paws on the hands and neck of her 
little mistress,that the grief would soon pass off; 














and then the joyous child would play hide-and- 


seek in the large garden; and always did Fris- 
kie answer to the call. 

Mary always said that her kitty knew more 
than other kitties, and that she would never be- 
come a stupid old cat, for she was sure that she 
understood all that was said to her. 

One day, Mary had not said her lessons well 
at school, and she came home feeling cross and 
unhappy. Just as she entered the door, kitty 
ran as usual to meet her, but she only said “Go 
away, I don’t want you, puss.” She felt she 
could not then go to her grandmother, for she 
would inquire if she had been good, and said 
her lessons well, and she felt she could not an- 
swer yes; so she went into her play-chamber 
and tried to amuse herself, but the cross words 
spoken, though only to pussy, made her feel 
more unhappy—and glad was she when she 
heard the gentle méw at the door. Friskie and 
she were soon good friends again, and the im- 
perfect lesson was now learned and recited be- 
fore the afternoon school. 

The gentle, loving heart which felt unhappy 
for having spoken unkindly, even to little Fris- 
kie, is beloved by all her friends ; for they know 
that if she would not willingly speak an unkind 
word to a dumb animal, that she will always 
seek to be kind and gentle to all persons. And 
her gentleness wins their gentleness. And 
may her grandmother’s last words, “God bless 
you, dear little Mary,” be ever remembered by 
her.—S. S. Gazette. 





THE PROMPT CLERK. 


T once knew a young man (said an eminent 
preacher the other day, in a sermon to young 
men) that was commencing life as a clerk.— 
One day his employer said to him, “ Now to- 
morrow, that cargo of cotton must be got out 
and weighed, and we must have a regular ac- 
count of it.” 

He was a young man of energy. This was 
the first time he had been intrusted to superin- 
tend the executi-n of this work: he made his 
arrangements over night, spoke to the men 
about their carts and horses, and, resolving to 
begin very early in the morning, he instructed 
all the laborers to be there at half-past four o’- 
clock. So they set to work, and the thing was 
done; and about ten or eleven o’clock in the 
day, his master comes in, and seeing him sit- 
ting in the counting-house, looks very black, 
supposing that his commands had not been ex- 
ecuted. 

“IT thought,” said the master, “you were re- 
quested to get out that cargo of cotton this 
morning.” 

“It is all done,” said the clerk, “and here is 
the account of it.” 

He never looked behind him from that mo- 
ment,—never! His character was fixed, confi- 
dence was established. He was found to be 
the man to do the thing with promptness. He 
very soon came to be one that could not be 
spared—he was as necessary to the firm as any 
one of the partners. He was a religious man, 
and went through a life of great benevolence, 
and at his death was able to Jeave his children 
an ample fortune. He was not smoke to the 
eyes, nor vinegar to the teeth, but just the con- 
trary.—(London) Youth’s Instructor. 





THE LITTLE BOY’S REBUKE. 


A dear little boy named Albert Armstrong 
came with his sister to pay an afternoon’s visit 
to a lady of his mother’s acquaintance. He 
was four years old, very bright and talkative, 
and among the many things which pleased him, 
he was most pleased with the dog. The dog’s 
name was Tom. At supper-time, Tom took 
his seat beside his mistress’ chair, waiting for 
his cup of milk. This, Alhert thought was very 
funny. As they gathered round, the lady’s 
husband was called out, and as there was much 
talk among the little folks, the usual blessing 
was not asked at table; indeed, the lady had 
never been in the habit of doing this duty her- 
self, so she began to pour out tea. But the 
omission hurt the little boy’s feelings; he turned 
from the dog, and looking seriously up into the 
lady’s face, “Father prays,” he said. As she 
did not seem to mind this, he added, “If father 
don't, mother prays.” Then the lady understood 
his meaning; she thanked the little boy in her 
heart, and felt very humble, that from the 
“mouths of babes and sucklings she needed to 
be told her duty. Henceforth she never forgot 
it. How precious are the fresh little shoots of 
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MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXX. 


WILLIAM HUTTON. 

Let those who feel that plodding in the beat- 
en track of life is their safe and happy portion, 
remember that moral heroism is shown in small 
as well as in greater matters. 'T'o bear patient- 
ly and strive diligently is heroic in every sphere; 
and while the least gifted can exercise these 
qualities,the most highly endowed cannot afford 
to dispense with them. Let us take an instanee 
as an exemplification of this. 
In the year 1723 there lived in the town of 
Derby, England, a wool-combernamed Hutton, 
who was burdened with a very large family, 
which in that year was further increased by the 
birth of a son, whom they called William. The 
family was very poor, and, as the father was in- 
temperate, was often reduced to great extremi- 
ties. Afteralong struggle amidst her hard- 
ships the mother died; and this was when Will- 
iam was in his tenth year. From the time of 
her death, the wretched father became more 
dissolute than ever, and was so exacting and 
severe that every trifling fault in his children 
was corrected with savage sternness. Some 
years before the death of his mother, when on- 
ly seven years old, William was sent to work at 
a silk mill, where, being very small for his age, 
he was mounted on a pair of high pattens, to 
enable him to reach the engine. A cruel su- 
perintendent completed the misery of the child, 
by his brutal severity; and to this slavery the 
boy was apprenticed seven years. At the end 
of that time he was only fourteen, and he then 
found that he could get no employment; for 
that branch of trade was very much depressed, 
and there was not much prospect of its becom- 
ing more active. He was therefore obliged to 
learn a new trade, and for that purpose was 
bound for another seven years to an uncle, a 
stocking weaver, at Nottingham. Here his con- 
dition was not amended. His uncle was a vio- 
lent, tyrannical man, and on one occasion so 
cruelly ill-treated his nephew, that the latter, in 
the anguish of his punishment, ranaway. ‘Two 
shillings and a bundle of clothes were all his 
possessions. He determined to go to Birming- 
ham. On the second night of his journey he 
entered a barn, and depositing his bundle, as he 
thought, in safety, went off to seek a place of 
rest for the night. Judge of his distraction, 
when he returned and found his bundle stolen, 
and that he was completely destitute. He ran 
about wildly, weeping, calling upon the thief, 
and describing his loss to every one he met.— 
All seemed to pity him, but at length, exhaust- 
ed and deserted, he was left to pass the night 
in the open air. The next day, sore-footed and 
almost broken-hearted, he entered Birmingham; 
but no one would employ him, all to whom he 
applied refusing to aid a runaway apprentice. 
He passed the night in the street, sleeping ona 
butcher’s block. Soon, however, by the inter- 
cession of relatives, this breach between uncle 
and nephew was made up, and he returned and 
served out his time. But then he was not able 
to get employment, and so after learning two 
trades he had no prospect of living by either. 

In 1746 he began to be fond of books, and 
having no means of gratifying his taste, he fell 
upon the plan of buying some very tattered 
ones, repairing them, and selling them at a 
profit. He was enabled to do this by watching 
a book-binder, and getting an old binding-press, 
with which he put the old books in very decent 
order, and then having devoured their contents, 
sold them at a small advance on thecost. Pov- 





Christian education —Child’s Puper. 4. C.K. 


erty still pursuing him, he opened a small shop 
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was buried. She was an only child. God gave 
her to us for a few short weeks, and while our 
hearts yearned over her with affection, she sick- 
ened and died. The “Lily of the Valley,” with 
its sweet blossoms, covers the grave,where with 
many tears, we laid her. Near by stands a lit- 
tle balsam tree, no higher than my head, in 


with about twenty shillings’ worth of trashy 
books as a stock, and worked also at his self- 
taught trade as abook-binder. From this small 
beginning, by industry, economy, and determi- 
nation, William Hutton contrived to increase in 


worldly goods, and besides that, to secure re- 
spect for the sobriety and honesty of his char- 
acter. 

His career was marked by no extraordinary 
providences ; all his success was the result of 
continued exertion. In five years from his hum- 
ble commencement he had a valuable stock of 
books, and an accommodating capital. A wise 
and happy marriage completed his felicity ; and 
for forty years he toiled on, not in avaricious 
love of gain, but with the desire to do good as 
well as to get good. Truly did he realize the 
idea of Scotland’s noble peasant bard :— 




























































































“To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her, 

And gather gear by every wile 

That’s justified by honor. 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Not for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent.” 


He became the historian of his adopted town, 
(Birmingham,) and throughout life was fond of 
amusing himself with literary compositions.— 
He lived to a good old age, prosperous and be- 
loved, and his name will ever be respected by all 


who honor industry and perseverance. N. W. B. 
A: a 


[COMMUNICATIONS.] 


THE ROBIN AND THE BOYS. 


“Oh Mr. H. here is a robin caught in our ap- 
ple-tree by.a string which it was carrying up to 
build a nest with. Don’t you see the string is 
caught over a dry limb, and is twisted around 
the robin’s neck and one wing? See how it 
flutters! Wont you help us get it down ?” 

Such was the greeting addressed to mea few 
mornings since, by some lads who with eager 
haste were tying their fishing rod to the end of 
a long pole, at the same time presenting it to 
me—their looks indicating even more interest 
than their words. 

Taking what the ingenuity of the boys had 
contrived for the purpose, I attempted to break 
the twig, but found there was danger of draw- 
ing the string so tight as to strangle the poor 
bird. The boys eagerly suggested several 
plans, none of which were at first successful.— 
But at last the twig broke, and down came the 
fluttering robin, filled with fear and alarm as 
the boys ran to catch it; but who can tell how 
rejoiced, when they had released it from the 
string, and opening their hands, set it free. 

Perhaps some little boy who reads this story 
will say, “Oh, I would have kept the robin, and 
had a pretty cage for it. But my little friend, 
do you not admire the sympathy these boys 
manifested when the poor robin was hanging in 
the tree ? and how much less alarm and grief 
do you think the poor bird would have felt in a 
cage, than when a prisoner in the tree? How 
it would have been frightened every time a 
child came to look at it, and how it would have 
grieved to think it could no more fly about the 
tields in search of choice bits of food, build its 
nest and feed its young, and with its little ones 
tly away when summer is ended. 

I have another robin story which is in con- 
trast to the above:— 

THE LITTLE GRAVE, THE ROBINS, AND THE 
CRUEL CHILDREN. 

In a retired part of one of the thriving villa- 
ges-situated on the banks of the Connecticut, a 
beautiful cemetery was laid out a few years 
since, a part of which is shaded by fine forest 
trees, under which seats are arranged for those 
who are weary, or those who wish to sit in this 
quiet spot and think of those who are dead, of 
the goodness of God, or their own sinful hearts. 
Other parts of the grounds are without forest 
trees, but various kinds of evergreens, roses and 

Towering plants show the interest felt by the 
living for the memory of the dead. All the 
rounds are laid out in walks, which are kept 
ree from grass and weeds; and near the centre 
a rey fountain throws up its sparkling water, 
which murmurs tranquilly as it falls to the pool 
again. Inthis calm, sweet spot, little Mary 


which, last summer, a pair of pretty robins built 
their nest. How often when I[ walked in the 
cemetery, or after the labors of the day went 
to the lower end of my garden, did I stop and 
listen to the robin’s song. It was asweet, plain- 
tive lay, to which the place gave peculiar inter- 
est,and it ever suggested thoughts of the scenes 
to which the redeemed awake, and quickened 
the hope, that God will then permit me to greet 
again my little Mary. ™ . ™ 

On one of the last days of June, near the 
close of a beautiful afternoon, I heard from my 
garden that plaintive cry, peculiar to the robin 
when her nest has been plundered, and hasten- 
ed to the spot. There I found the nest tornand 
empty, and the little unfledged brood dead, and 
strewed upon the ground. After that night, 1 
saw the robins no more, nor have they ever 
sung again by the grave of my little girl. Who 
could have been so cruel ? who could have driv- 
en away the birds I loved so well? Can you 
believe it? it was done by some boys on their 
way home from school. 

‘And now let me ask my little readers what 
they think of such boys? Do you believe they 
are kind-hearted, generous playmates? Would 
you not much prefer for associates,the boys who 
released the robin which had become entangled 
in the tree ? Ei. 

Windsor Lochs, Conn., May, 1852. 


—— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Fort Lawson, Cherokee Nation, May 1, 1882. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I send you a new 
subscriber for the Youth’s Companion, and one 
dollar to pay for it one year. Your paper is al- 
ways read with pleasure, and profit too, by your 
subscribers, especially the young people. My 
own children are very much pleased with it in- 
deed, and I often read almost every thing in it 
before arising from my seat. I consider it an 
admirable family visitor. 

Very respectfully, S. Cortey. 

Rye, N. H., May 19, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Horace Francis 
Philbrick, the youth who has taken much pleas- 
ure in reading your valuable paper during the 
past year, and lately subscribed for another, has 
died to-day of disease of the heart, in full hope 
of a blissful immortality, aged 13 years and 10 
months; and left a request for his paper to be; 

sent to his cousin, Miss Sarah E. Perkins. 
Saran A, Parcsrick. 





Drep.—In Kennebunkport, Me. on the 15th 
May, Miss Frances Parsons, aged 20 years—a 
subscriber to the Youth’s Companion. 








Variety. 
DECEIVING CHILDREN. 


On a certain occasion a physician was called 
to visit a sick boy about twelve years of age.— ; 
As he entered the house, the mother took him: 
aside, and to!d him she could not get her boy to| 
take any medicine, unless she deceived him. } 

‘Well, then,’ said the doctor, ‘I shall not give! 
him any. He is old enough to be reasoned with. | 
I will have nothing to do with deceiving a child, 
lest I help him become a man that will deceive | 
his fellow-men, and finally deceive himself, and | 
be lost forever.’ 

He went to the boy, and after examining his; 
condition, said to him— 

* My little man, you are very sick, and you} 
must take some medicine. It will taste badly, ' 
and make you feel badly for awhile, and then I | 
expect it will make you feel better.’ 

The doctor prepared the medicine, and the! 
boy took it at once, and without the least resis- 
tance. He said also he would take any thing! 
from his mother that the physician prescribed, | 
but would not take anything else from her, for | 
she had so often deceived him, and told him it! 
was good, when she had given him medicines, } 
that he would not trust to anything that she, 
said. But he saw at once that the doctor was} 
telling him the truth ; and when he took the bit- | 
ter draught he knew just what to expect. 

















Is not honesty with children, as well as with | 


others, and in all circumstances,the best policy? 
How can parents hope to gain anything in the 
long run, by deceiving their children? 


—_—_—_———_ 


HONOR YOUR PARENTS. 


“There is Henry,” said a bright-eyed little 
boy, of about ten years of age ; “ there is Henry 
Saunders; Jet us go where he will not see us, 
for I don’t want to play with him.” 

“Why not?” asked his playmate. 

“ Because he says wicked words.” 

“* What words does he say 2” 

“O, they are very bad words, and my mother 
says we should not mention them after him, or 
even think them over, if we can think of some- 
thing else.” 

I thought, surely this child has a good moth- 
er; the little boy’s answer gave me this opinion 
of her. He honored her, that is, he made her 
appear good. If you should see a person’s pic- 
ture, you would judge at once whether the per- 
son was handsome or not. So this child, by his 
conduct, showed me a picture of his mother’s 
character.—S. S. Adv. 


——_——_ 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


A visitor in a Sunday-school at B. noticed 
a boy and girl on one seat, who were brother 
and sister. In amomentof passion the little 
hoy struck his sister. The girl was provoked, 
and raised her hand to return the blow. Her 
teacher caught her eye, and said, “Stop, my 
dear; you had much better kiss your brother, 
than strike him.” The look and the word 
reached her heart. Her hands dropped; she 
threw her arms round his neck, and kissed him. 
The boy was moved—he could have stood 
against a blow, but he could not withstand a 
sister’s kiss. He compared the provocation he 
had given her, with the return she had made, 
and the tears rolled down his cheeks. This af- 
fected the sister, and with her handkerchief she 
wiped away his tears. The sight of this kind- 
ness made him ery more, and he was complete- 
ly subdued. The teacher then told the children 
always to returna kiss for a blow, and they 
would never get any more blows.— Child’s Pap. 

-_—_—>——_ 


BAD BARGAINS. 

A teacher in a Sunday-school once remarked 
that he who buys the truth makes a good bar- 
gain ; and inquired if any scholar recollected an 
instance in Scripture of a bad bargain. “I do,” 
replied a boy. “Esau made a bad bargain when 
he sold his birthright for a mess of pottage.”— 
A second said, “Judas made a bad bargain 
when he sold his Lord for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver.” A third boy observed, “ Our Lord tells 
us, that he makes a bad bargain who, to gain 
the whole world, loses his own soul.” A bad 
bargain indeed. 

—_——_—~>——— 


OUR HOME. 


I was lately explaining to my class a hymn 
in which occurred the words, 

“ Heirs of the same inheritance, 
And trav’ling to our home.” 

“ What home is here meant?” I inquired.— 
“Heaven,” was the ready answer. “Why is 
heaven called our home?” “ Because our Fa- 
ther is there,” said a young child.—S. S. Mag. 


——-——_ 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 


On New Year’s day, a woman said toa dying 
boy, who loved the Savior, “ Poor Jamie, ye’ll 
get no fun this New Year’s day.” Jamie said, 
* Poor body, you think like as I, care for the 
new year. I have far better than you have, tho’ 





, you had the whole world. This is the happiest 


New Year's day that ever I had, for I have 
Christ.”—Teacher’s Mag. 
—.>_—_ 
AN IRISH WOOD CUTTER. 

Last week, Mr. Bigelow, of Sherburne, told a 
newly arrived Irishman, whom he had just em- 
ployed on his farm, to go out into his pasture 
(pointing to a pasture over beyond his orchard,) 
and cut all the scattering pines. The Irishman 
went into the orchard instead of the pasture,and 
commenced work upon the apple trees. Hecut 
down two entire rows through the orchard be- 
fore he was noticed. The trees were fine, 
young, bearing trees, and the damage done was 
estimated at 200 dollars. The poor fellow 
seemed hardly aware of the mischief he had 


done, and said he meant to have got them all || 


down before night.—Lowell Courier. 








SHORTS. 


No affliction would trouble a child of God if 
he knew God’s reason for sending it. 











The stars of heaven shine brightest in the 
darkest night. 


Afflictions, like Lot’s angel, will move away 
when they have done their errand. " 


Conversation enriches the understanding, but 
solitude is the school for genius. 








is 





Poctry. 
[We are happy to present our readers with 
the following beautiful Original Ode from the 


pen of Mrs. Srcourney, of Hartford, Ct.] 


THE WESTERN BABY. 


Bud of beauty,—early blighted,—- 
Scion from a noble stem,— 

O’er thy pillow, Hope, benighted 
Tearful drops her faded gem. 








Visions of parental gladness 
With thy last pulsation fled,— 
And the cloud of funeral sadness 
O’er thy peaceful mansion spread. 


Though yon glorious western valleys 
Never more thy feet shall press,— 

Nor thine eyes behold the prairies 
Robed in flowery loveliness,— 


Yet, to purer regions soaring, 
Thou hast found a clime more fair,— 
*Mid a cherub host adoring ;— 
Mother! seek thy darling there, 
Pa IER 


LITTLE GRACE. 


BY MINNIE MARY LEE, 


S 
SS 
WS 

L. H. % q x 


In a church-yard corner 
Js a quiet grave ; ; 
O’er it boughs of myrtle : 
And of willow wave. 





> The: 

*Neath it still is sleeping y all, : 
Darling little Grace — Quincy 
Her long eye-lash_ sweeping Americ 
O’er her pallid face. hat tim 
Lovely were her thoughtful, rghest 


Patient little ways; 
Gentle, ever gentle 
In her baby-plays. 


al :-—“ 












peen se 
Like a pearl her forehead— The ex’ 
And her deep, deep eyes be reas¢ 
Ever seemed a dreaming antly 
Of her native skies. oasts fi 
Like a lily was she, od og 
Just as purely fair; fl | 
With her smile like star beam, 5 PT he ‘ 
With her golden hair. mes, a 
Like a lily is she, jay Har 
Faded from our eyes; Head, N 
Her spirit, like its fragrance, ortsmo 
Floated to the skies. Duxbury 
Not in church-yard corner, teens 
Where the Siew waves, es 
Making mournful music, a me 
*Mong the many graves, secou 
Is all buried of her, bubt or 
That was called our Grace; mye no 
For her form is sitting Ping ha 
In the heavenly place. bsed, 01 
Ah! I hear the rustle, = 
As I write this la ige 
. anys en it, 2 
Of her glancing pinions sketch 
From the homeward way. lor oe 
Her fingers ‘small, are waking pature 
From a harp of gold, rally 
Strains to call us upward all ons 
To the spirit-fold. possi! 
ated a: 
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